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due proportions what are men's average powers
of resisting the one, or their average likelihood
of being lifted upwards by the other. It is just
in this kind of insight that La Bruyere is so con-
spicuous. His vision of the human lot is dis-
torted by no theories as to the effect it ought
to produce upon him. He sees it as it is, and he
shows it as he sees it. In every word he writes,
we see that he is at home with his subject. He
has that accurate empirical knowledge which, in
all practical matters, is the only foundation on
which any sound theory can be built. Let us
compare the course of humanity to a horse-race ;
and La Bruyere, we may say, predicts its issue
like a groom or a book-maker ; George Eliot, like
an excited poet. It is true that she knows
human nature to be weak and wavering; but
this is a knowledge which she never seems
properly to assimilate. Just as a cynic knows
that virtue exists, and yet trusts human nature
no more for it, so does George Eliot know that
vice and weakness exist and yet trusts human
nature none the less for it. In her present
volume, the weaknesses of men are the chief
topic dwelt on ; and her treatment of these shows
us more clearly than anything else she has